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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, 7TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. (DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE.) ‘The Story 
of Pantomime’, by Tom Arnold. Tea will be served after the lecture. Fellows are 
entitled to apply for tickets, some of which are still available, admitting one 
adult and two children. 


WEDNESDAY, 16TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. PETER LE NEVE FOSTER LECTURE. 
‘The Life and Work of W. R. Lethaby’, by A. R. N. Roberts. William Johnstone, 
O.B.E., D.A., Principal, L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts will 
preside. 


WEDNESDAY, 23RD JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Children and Films’, by Miss Mary 
Field, O.B.E., M.A., Executive Officer, Children’s Film Foundation, Ltd. 
Peter A. Le Neve Foster, a Treasurer of the Society, will preside. 


TUESDAY, 29TH JANUARY, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘The Emergence 
of Afrikaans as a Literary Language’, by Roy Macnab, Cultural Attaché, Office 
of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa. T. Weevers, Lit.D., 
Professor of Dutch Language and Literature, University of London, will preside. 
(Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, 30TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Caravan and Its Impact on 
Society’, by W. M. Whiteman, M.A., Editor of The Caravan, Admiral 
Sir Noel Laurence, K.C.B., D.S.O., R.N., President, The National Caravan 
Council, will preside. 


MONDAY, 4TH FEBRUARY, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. Distant Neighbours ; 
Harvest of the Forest ; Shaped by Danish Hands ; The Elephant will Never Forget. 
(Full details will be published in the next issue of the Journal.) 


Fellows are entitied to attend any of the Society’s meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 
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OFFER OF ENDOWED PRIZES, 1957 


The Society, as Trustee for the undermentioned endowments, offers the 
following prizes during the year 1957: 


HOWARD PRIZE OF {50 FOR MECHANICAL MOTIVE POWER 


The Howard Trust was established in 1868 for the purpose of making awards 
periodically to the authors of treatises on steam or other motive agents, and 
a prize of {50 is offered for award to the author of a treatise on some aspect of 
the subject of motive agents. 


FOTHERGILL PRIZE OF £20 FOR FIRE PREVENTION OR FIRE-FIGHTING 


Under the Fothergill Trust (established by the will of Dr. Fothergill in 1821) 
a prize of {£20 is offered for a descriptive essay or model embodying some new 
idea for the prevention or suppression of fire. 


Conditions of Entry 


(1) Entries for the above prizes must be received by the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Arts, 6/8 John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not 
later than 31st July, 1957, and must be clearly marked with the entrant’s name 
and address, and the prize for which they are submitted. Essays must be type- 
written. 


(2) The Society cannot accommodate bulky apparatus for judging. Such 
entries must be submitted by means of written descriptions or models, but the 
Society may subsequently require a demonstration with the actual apparatus. 


(3) The Society reserves the right to divide or withhold all or any part of the 
above prizes, should the quality of the entries, in the opinion of the judges, justify 
such a course. 


(4) The Society reserves the right to exhibit or publish any entries (the 
copyright being retained by the competitor). 


(5) The Society cannot accept any. responsibility for the safety of papers or 
models submitted to it for the purpose of these awards. 


(6) The decision of the Council of the Society regarding all matters connected 
with the awards will be final, and correspondence cannot be entered into regarding 
the reasons for any decisions it may take. 


The Council is anxious to give the widest possible publicity to these offers 
and would therefore appreciate any assistance which Fellows may be able to 
give in making them known. Copies of the particulars for distribution will be 
sent on request. 


The results of the 1956 Competition were announced in the Journal for 
tath October, 1956. 
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LONDON HOUSE 


) A paper by 
BRIGADIER E, C. PEPPER, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.L., 


Warden, Dominion Students’ Hall Trust, read 
to the Commonwealth Section of the Society on 
Thursday, 29th November, 1956, with Sir Harry 
Batterbee, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I regard it as a great honour to be asked to take the chair this 
evening. It is also a very great pleasure indeed to me to act as chairman for my 
friend Brigadier Pepper who, as Warden of London House since 1946, has done so 
much to make London House the great institution which it now is. After a long and 
distinguished military career in various parts of the world (and in my view experience 
of command in one of the services is a most useful training for work of this kind, 
and speaking of Brigadier Pepper’s accomplishments I must not omit his prowess 
in the game of cricket and on the golf course) Brigadier Pepper became Warden of 
London House. Since then London House and Peter Pepper have become household 
words in all the university centres throughout the Commonwealth and Empire. 

I have been interested in London House ever since its inception and in the sister 
institution, the Sister Trust, the London House for women, if I may so call it. I have 
myself stayed from time to time in London House and from personal experience 
I know the great work which it does. It is not only a residential centre for university 
post-graduate students from all parts of the world—and in that is doing a much 
needed and most important and valuable piece of work—but in my view it is doing 
something even more important. This Commonwealth of ours, to which we all 
belong, depends on many things in varying degree—on common history, common 
traditions, common parliamentary and legal institutions, common language, common 
ideas, common purposes, a common outlook on life—all these in varying degrees 
in relation to the different members of the Commonwealth. But above all, in the case 
of all its members, the Commonwealth depends on family feeling, the sense of all 
belonging to one family with the Queen as the head of the family. It has been said, 
and I think truly, that the function if the Commonwealth in the world is to introduce 
into international life the idea realized by the family in private life. In fostering that 
family feeling between men and women from all parts of the world and that feeling 
of comradeship and affection which it brings with it, I think that London House 
and the Sister Trust are doing the greatest work of all. But I must not forestall what 
the speaker is going to say. I am going to ask Brigadier Pepper to address you now. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with lantern slides and a model, was then 
read: 
THE PAPER 


I am greatly honoured by your invitation to read a paper to this distinguished 
company. I have been asked, as you know, to speak about London House, 
its aims and objects, and to explain the post-war development and future plans. 

London House is a Hall of residence for post-graduate male students from 
the Commonwealth countries overseas and from the United States; it is 
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London House 


administered by a Trust known as the Dominion Students’ Hall Trust, which 
is registered as a charity for tax purposes. The Dominion Students’ Hall! Trust 
also controls a smaller establishment in Scotland, known as The Burn. In 
addition, there is a second Trust, called the Sister Trust, which administers a Hall 
of residence (called William Goodenough House) for women students from 
the Commonwealth countries overseas and from the United States, and also 
provides flats for the married students. I will deal with The Burn and the Sister 
Trust in some detail later in my paper. 

It is a little difficult in a subject such as this to avoid the detail which the 
problem embraces. I will do my best, but I must discuss the student, or can I say 
the customer, for one moment. Large numbers of students arrive each year 
for post-graduate courses of study in every branch of technical and professional 
learning. Each and all are faced with the problem of accommodation at a reason- 
able rate, with the necessity of professional advice and assistance, and the desire 
for friendship and cultural contacts in a strange land. This problem is most 
acute in London, which attracts by far the largest number from overseas and 
where, inevitably, accommodation is most scarce and costly. 

I think one can say, as a generalization, that the student population divides 
itself into the under-graduate and the post-graduate. Undergraduates from the 
Commonwealth at universities in the United Kingdom are here in very large 
numbers. The estimated total of overseas students in the United Kingdom is 
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about 30,000, made up very approximately of one-third from British colonial 
territories, one-third from other parts of the Commonwealth, and one-third 
from foreign countries. About half of this estimated total are in the London 
area, 

The most notable development in the last few years has been the increase 
in the number of overseas students attending technical and similar colleges; 
they now form at least a third of the total. This number is still rising because 
of the great need and increasing openings in many countries for people with 
professional training. Overseas students are therefore now widely spread over the 
country and no longer concentrated in the university towns. In London, a few 
will be found living in almost every district, and very many in the inner suburbs 
and in those districts where there is a technical college or other place of study. 

The university students represent only a third approximately of the total 
number. Another third are studying in polytechnics, technical colleges, colleges 
of commerce, teacher training colleges, and other comparable institutions. The 
remaining third are receiving some kind of training which does not involve 
attendance at a college. Two of the largest groups under this heading are the 
student nurses, who are to be found in hospitals throughout the. United Kingdom, 
and the students who are reading for the Bar at the Inns of Court in London. 
A good many of the others are receiving practical training of various kinds, 
many being attached to individual firms. 

The great majority of the overseas students in Britain have come to read for 
a first degree or to get training in a profession or trade, and these stay for anything 
between three and six years or occasionally more. A certain number, usually 
from countries with good facilities for higher education and training, get their 
first degree or vocational training at home and come to this country for post- 
graduate work; these, who form a very small proportion of the total, usually 
stay for one or two years. Some students come here because they prefer to have 
their higher education or training in Britain, but more come to take advantage 
of facilities which do not exist at home at present. The provision made for 
higher education in different countries naturally varies widely, and the building 
of new universities and technical colleges particularly takes a long time and is 
very expensive. In many countries both the supply of those qualified for higher 
education or training and the need for them when trained have outstripped the 
provision of facilities for education at university and equivalent level. The 
demand for education in many countries is bound to be very great for a long 
time to come, and in spite of increasing provision for higher education in those 
countries the number of overseas students coming to Britain is likely to become 
larger rather than smaller in the next few years. 

Very many of the overseas students who come to Britain are financed by 
themselves or their families. A number are financed by their own governments. 
Their social background and economic circumstances naturally vary as widely 
as those of United Kingdom students, and besides this one has to bear in mind 
the very wide cultural differences between the countries from which they come. 
Some come from well-to-do homes, whereas others are sons and daughters of 
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London House; the south wing 
and dining hall from the quadrangle 


families who have made very great sacrifices to give their children the chance 
of an education which they themselves never had. A good many of those from 
British colonial territories have been brought up in mission schools in a strongly 
religious atmosphere. 

It is of the post-graduates that I wish to talk this evening and not of the 
undergraduates. They, like their younger brothers and sisters, come to the 
United Kingdom in large numbers—men and women who have obtained their 
degrees and qualified at their profession and wish to specialize, or broaden 
their knowledge before taking up their selected work. 

London ‘House started, like so many of these things do, by the idea of one 
man, and a very great man, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, who is now dead. He, 
together with Mr. L. S, Amery and Lord Lothian, felt that nothing was being 
done for the post-graduate man who came to the United Kingdom for higher 
work of some sort; that he was allowed to find his own accommodation ; that no 
assistance was given to him in his professional problems; that he had no 
opportunities of meeting people on his own level in the Old Country or had no 
opportunity of seeing some of the cultural life that exists, in particular, in London. 
They felt that he may have left at the end of his time in the United Kingdom 
having got all he wanted professionally, but without all he wanted in the way of 
broadening his mind. This was why London House was started. It was started 
with one idea foremost, and that was to provide university accommodation 
at a rate which the average students could afford. 

Mr. Goodenough, in addition to being a great Imperialist, was also a banker, 
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which is a wonderful combination. He collected a great deal of money—which 
is becoming more difficult every day—from his friends in London, and bought 
a London square. There the building of London House was started and was 
opened by Queen Mary in 1937. In those days it was capable of housing forty 
or fifty people. Then came the war. 

Immediately the war stopped, we proceeded with the pre-war architectural 
plans for the building of London House itself, with all the problems which 
faced not only London but every city in the world in regard to immediate post- 
war building, such as the rise in the cost of materials, the difficulty of getting 
licences, the shortage of labour and very many other problems. However, the 
facts are that we pushed on with this building, gradually overcoming the obstacles, 
and it is now housing just short of 300 people. 

A model of London House is reproduced here. It is a lovely building and, 
if I may say so, like a modern Oxford or Cambridge College. I stress the word 
modern because it has modern heating and modern amenities. It has great 
common rooms, a beautiful dining hall, and a chapel, which I think is very 
important. As a result, therefore, of the post-war expansion, London House 
has now three specific aims: 


1. To provide accommodation similar to that of the colleges of the great 
universities with modern amenities and at a cost which students can afford. 
The provision of an appropriate standard of accommodation and amenities, 
at a cost within the reach of residents, involves London House, under present 





London House ; architect's model 
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conditions, in an annual loss equivalent to an ‘invisible scholarship’ of about 
£50 a year to each resident. 


2. To arrange for students to have the necessary professional introductions 
and to be given all possible help and guidance in the pursuit of their studies. 
This is achieved through the London House Association, which is composed 
of professional men of the highest distinction, who willingly give advice 
and practical help to London House residents whenever needed. 


3. To ensure that students have every opportunity of taking part in games 
and recreation and of gaining a real insight into the life and traditions of the 
United Kingdom. 


London House has its own Rugby football, cricket, squash rackets, tennis 
and golf teams, and a sailing club; membership of London House also enables 
residents to enjoy the facilities of other sports clubs. There is a camera club and 
a debating society and, from time to time, lectures on subjects of current interest 
are given by distinguished speakers. Visits to places of interest in and around 
London are frequently organized and arrangements can readily be made for 
residents to stay in private homes in the country for week-ends and holidays. 

It is surely true, therefore, to say that London House has kept faith with the 
ideals of its founder, and its continued existence and expansion are justified 
when it is remembered that 5,304 men have been in residence in 25 years 
(excluding the war years). Of this number, there have been 715 Canadians, 1,752 
Australians, 758 New Zealanders and 1,041 South Africans. The remainder 
have come, and are still coming, from all parts of the Commonwealth and 
Empire overseas and from the United States. These numbers represent a cross- 
section of professional and business post-graduate work, and the academic 
and professional successes gained are very large. Indeed, I hope that it is not 
too complacent to say that London House has become established as a permanent 
and not inconsiderable factor in Commonwealth affairs. I am afraid, however, 
that with rising costs the black cloud of insufficient finance still menaces us. 

I did explain that every man we accept into residence is in fact given an 
‘invisible scholarship’, as his fees do not cover the overheads. One must be 
realistic and stress that the financial problem is a very real concern to the Council 
of Governors. The money for this great project has been collected in the main 
from this country, firms and individuals have been, and still are, very generous. 
The need for money is acute and, as I have explained, we have not been able 
to build the fourth side of the quadrangle because of lack of funds. An appeal 
is now running which is made by private approach to chairmen or directors of 
firms with overseas interests. In addition, London House Committees in many 
of the cities of the Commonwealth now exist with the object of collecting funds 
when and if opportunity offers. Honorary secretaries have also agreed to serve 
all over the world to organize the London House Fellowship, which is an ‘Old 
Boy’ or alumni association. 

While all this building was going on at London House, several other things 
also were happening, and two of them in particular I would like to mention. 
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About six years ago, a man whom I had never seen before in my life walked 
into my office: he said his name was Russell and that he owned a property in 
Scotland called The Burn, which he offered to us with a sum of money, as 
a memorial to his boy. The story was this: Mr. Russell bought the property 
in the early 1920s, and modernized the house. Then his only son was killed in 
the war and neither he or Mrs. Russell would go back to live in it. He offered 
it to us (with the sum of £50,000) for the use of students overseas. It was a 
wonderful gift and a wonderful memorial to anybody, and you can imagine 
our reactions! The sum of £50,000, invested at four per cent or 4} per cent, 
does not bring in sufficient annually to run an organization such as this is in 
Scotland, so Scotland itself, in its inimitable way, gave a sum of money to 
enable us to open The Burn, which we did four years ago. We use it for holidays 
for men who are living in London and the Scottish universities use it for holiday 
courses, seminars and reading parties. It is undoubtedly a great success. 

Again, while all this building was going on at London House, a second thing 
also happened which I mentioned earlier in this paper. I and many other 
people who were working in London were doing what we could in our humble 
way to deal with the male student, but in fact nothing was being done for the 
woman nor—and I suggest this is equally important—for the married man. 
Many of these people come to us at about 25 or 28 years of age, and, to my 
personal knowledge, many men were turning down scholarships because they 
could not afford to bring their wives with them. 





London House ; Library 
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At the same time as this particular trend of thought was exercising our minds, 
another thing which I think everybody in the United Kingdom subscribed to 
was that somehow we must give some token of gratitude to the Dominions 
and the United States for the food parcels that were sent to us during the war. 
So a Fund, of which I was the Honorary Secretary, was launched by the Lord 
Mayor of London, called the Lord Mayor’s National Thanksgiving Fund. 
I will, if I may, quote a short extract from the Lord Mayor’s original statement: 


As Lord Mayor of London, I am to-day inaugurating a National Thanksgiving 
Fund as an expression of thanks by the people of Britain to the other peoples 
of the British Commonwealth and of the United States of America for the 
voluntary aid they have sent and are still sending in the form of food parcels 
and bulk food supplies. 

It is not only on account of the number and material value of these gifts that 
gratitude from the people of this country is due, but on account of the spirit of 
affection and self-sacrifice which has inspired their sending. It is one more 
evidence of the strength of the family feeling which is the most powerful 
influence in maintaining and preserving the Commonwealth. And the 
magnificent gifts which have come from the United States are a further proof 
of the generosity of its citizens and of their kind friendship for the people of 
this country. 

There is a widespread desire in many quarters that this’ overwhelming 
generosity should be acknowledged in a striking form and, after extensive 
conversations and with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, I have 
decided to launch the present Fund. This is a means by which all of us in this 
country can express our thanks to our kinsmen and friends overseas for the 
vast total of their food gifts during these difficult years and the wonderful 
spirit which has inspired them. 

The objective of this Fund is to record the nation’s gratitude in a visible 
form which will both serve as a permanent historical reminder of the way in 
which our fellow citizens overseas and the citizens of the United States came 
to our aid at the time of our food shortage, and also provide a practical day-to- 
day means of giving expression to our thanks. 

It is intended to assist the great enterprise which London House represents 
and its extension by the erection on the north side of Mecklenburgh Square, 
from the proceeds of the Fund, of a similar new residential collegiate building 
planned for the accommodation of married students and women students from 
the overséas Commonwealth countries and from the United States. A fine 
architectural building is contemplated which would form a visible memorial 
of Britain’s gratitude to the other parts of the British Commonwealth and to 
the United States of America. 

An extensive university and educational centre with special provision for 
students from overseas would thus in due course be created; here, in a revived 
and beautified part of old London, succeeding generations of students from 
all parts of the Commonwealth overseas and from the United States will gather 
in search of knowledge, and from here, it is hoped, they will scatter over the 

. earth’s surface to spread the wisdom of peaceful co-operation born of mutual 
understanding. 
This is not a day-dream. A Trust, called the Sister Trust, was founded some 
five years ago and the scheme started in existing buildings adjacent to London 
House. The new building, to be called William Goodenough House, is to be 


opened in March, 1957, and will house 128 girls and there will be 25 flats for 
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married students. The sum total of all this is that, since the war, we have now 
got a residential Hall for men, another for women, flats for the married people, 
and The Burn in Scotland. 

Whatever I have said about our aims and objects, there is one thing I am quite 
prepared to go to court on and that is this: You cannot assemble thinking men 
and women of a mature age group without realizing that they would not have 
come at all unless they were gambling on their ability, and, therefore, they 
must be men and women of brains. You cannot assemble men and women 
from all over the Commonwealth world—Quebec, Vancouver, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Auckland, Colombo, Cape Town—without a lot of friendships 
being made and without the realization growing among them that the man and 
woman on the other side of the street have something to say which is worth 
saying and worth listening to. I suggest very strongly that a man from overseas 
who has been in London under conditions such as I have outlined, when he 
returns to his own country, returns as a better citizen of that country, which is 
important; but what is more important still is that he returns as a better citizen 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. That is vital. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: What do you think, Brigadier Pepper, is the next step we ought 


to take to develop this great work, supposing some sensible millionaire was to add 
£1 million to the endowment fund? 


THE LECTURER: What a wonderful question to answer! Well, it could not be easier 
in my view. First, we have got the fourth side of London House to complete. The 
pictures I showed were of three sides of a quadrangle, not four. We have got to 
redesign it, I think, and we must be a little careful not to get the. thing too big, so 
that it becomes entirely impersonal. That is most important. The second thing 
is that we are only building on a big scale on rather more than half of the square 
frontage; although lots of societies would be angry with me I should pull the old 
houses down and continue building. 


MISS MARY MACGILLIVRAY: The Sister Trust would seem to have the same function 
as Crosby Hall, would it not? 


THE LECTURER: I think that is true. We have a very similar function to Crosby 
Hall, from the women’s side. I am open to correction, but I think they hold some 
eighty people, so there is no question really of competition in this. There cannot be 
too many hostels. I am not certain to what extent Crosby Hall also takes a consider- 
able number of undergraduates who are attending universities, but fundamentally 
it has the same function. 

MISS MACGILLIVRAY: But they have no link at all? 


THE LECTURER: No, they have not. Crosby Hall, of course, is older than the Sister 
Trust. It has been in existence for some years. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): In Brigadier Pepper’s very interesting paper he told us of the 
value of these contacts with students from various parts of the world. Now I wonder 
whether he could tell us if any provision is made for talks on current affairs, and on 
political matters, so that students who return, especially to the colonies where there 
is a regular ferment of constitutional changes at the moment, do so with solid 
constructive ideas ? 
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At the same time as this particular trend of thought was exercising our minds, 
another thing which I think everybody in the United Kingdom subscribed to 
was that somehow we must give some token of gratitude to the Dominions 
and the United States for the food parcels that were sent to us during the war. 
So a Fund, of which I was the Honorary Secretary, was launched by the Lord 
Mayor of London, called the Lord Mayor’s National Thanksgiving Fund. 
I will, if I may, quote a short extract from the Lord Mayor’s original statement: 


As Lord Mayor of London, I am to-day inaugurating a National Thanksgiving 
Fund as an expression of thanks by the people of Britain to the other peoples 
of the British Commonwealth and of the United States of America for the 
voluntary aid they have sent and are still sending in the form of food parcels 
and bulk food supplies. 

It is not only on account of the number and material value of these gifts that 
gratitude from the people of this country is due, but on account of the spirit of 
affection and self-sacrifice which has inspired their sending. It is one more 
evidence of the strength of the family feeling which is the most powerful 
influence in maintaining and preserving the Commonwealth. And the 
magnificent gifts which have come from the United States are a further proof 
of the generosity of its citizens and of their kind friendship for the people of 
this country. 

There is a widespread desire in many quarters that this: overwhelming 
generosity should be acknowledged in a striking form and, after extensive 
conversations and with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, I have 
decided to launch the present Fund. This is a means by which all of us in this 
country can express our thanks to our kinsmen and friends overseas for the 
vast total of their food gifts during these difficult years and the wonderful 
spirit which has inspired them. 

The objective of this Fund is to record the nation’s gratitude in a visible 
form which will both serve as a permanent historical reminder of the way in 
which our fellow citizens overseas and the citizens of the United States came 
to our aid at the time of our food shortage, and also provide a practical day-to- 
day means of giving expression to our thanks. 

It is intended to assist the great enterprise which London House represents 
and its extension by the erection on the north side of Mecklenburgh Square, 
from the proceeds of the Fund, of a similar new residential collegiate building 
planned for the accommodation of married students and women students from 
the overseas Commonwealth countries and from the United States. A fine 
architectural building is contemplated which would form a visible memorial 
of Britain’s gratitude to the other parts of the British Commonwealth and to 
the United States of America. 

An extensive university and educational centre with special provision for 
students from overseas would thus in due course be created; here, in a revived 
and beautified part of old London, succeeding generations of students from 
all parts of the Commonwealth overseas and from the United States will gather 
in search of knowledge, and from here, it is hoped, they will scatter over the 

- earth’s surface to spread the wisdom of peaceful co-operation born of mutual 
understanding. 

This is not a day-dream. A Trust, called the Sister Trust, was founded some 
five years ago and the scheme started in existing buildings adjacent to London 
House. The new building, to be called William Goodenough House, is to be 
opened in March, 1957, and will house 128 girls and there will be 25 flats for 
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married students. The sum total of all this is that, since the war, we have now 
got a residential Hall for men, another for women, flats for the married people, 
and The Burn in Scotland. 

Whatever I have said about our aims and objects, there is one thing I am quite 
prepared to go to court on and that is this: You cannot assemble thinking men 
and women of a mature age group without realizing that they would not have 
come at all unless they were gambling on their ability, and, therefore, they 
must be men and women of brains. You cannot assemble men and women 
from all over the Commonwealth world—Quebec, Vancouver, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Auckland, Colombo, Cape Town—without a lot of friendships 
being made and without the realization growing among them that the man and 
woman on the other side of the street have something to say which is worth 
saying and worth listening to. I suggest very strongly that a man from overseas 
who has been in London under conditions such as I have outlined, when he 
returns to his own country, returns as a better citizen of that country, which is 
important; but what is more important still is that he returns as a better citizen 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. That is vital. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: What do you think, Brigadier Pepper, is the next step we ought 


to take to develop this great work, supposing some sensible millionaire was to add 
£1 million to the endowment fund? 


THE LECTURER: What a wonderful question to answer! Well, it could not be easier 
in my view. First, we have got the fourth side of London House to complete. The 
pictures I showed were of three sides of a quadrangle, not four. We have got to 
redesign it, I think, and we must be a little careful not to get the thing too big, so 
that it becomes entirely impersonal. That is most important. The second thing 
is that we are only building on a big scale on rather more than half of the square 
frontage; although lots of societies would be angry with me I should pull the old 
houses down and continue building. 


MISS MARY MACGILLIVRAY: The Sister Trust would seem to have the same function 
as Crosby Hall, would it not? 


THE LECTURER: I think that is true. We have a very similar function to Crosby 
Hall, from the women’s side. I am open to correction, but I think they hold some 
eighty people, so there is no question really of competition in this. There cannot be 
too many hostels. I am not certain to what extent Crosby Hall also takes a consider- 
able number of undergraduates who are attending universities, but fundamentally 
it has the same function. 

MISS MACGILLIVRAY: But they have no link at all? 


THE LECTURER: No, they have not. Crosby Hall, of course, is older than the Sister 


_ Trust. It has been in existence for some years. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): In Brigadier Pepper’s very interesting paper he told us of the 
value of these contacts with students from various parts of the world. Now I wonder 
whether he could tell us if any provision is made for talks on current affairs, and on 
political matters, so that students who return, especially to the colonies where there 
is a regular ferment of constitutional changes at the moment, do so with solid 
constructive ideas ? 
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THE LECTURER: I am glad you asked that question, because I think it is of 
tremendous importance and one wonders if we do enough on this. It has certain 
problems, as far as we are concerned, which I will mention in a moment, but we do 
quite a bit, in that we have a series of outside lectures ; and we have our own debating 
society which is sometimes very flourishing and sometimes not so flourishing, 
depending on the people in the House at that particular moment. It is a good forum, 
I think, for airing these sort of troubles. We had one meeting a week ago and we are 
having another very shortly, which is broadcast overseas, run by the B.B.C. We have 
a lot of that sort of thing. 

The question of why it is a little difficult for us brings me back to this question 
of the post-graduate world. I shall tread on a lot of corns I am sure, but we have 
many doctors! Luckily for us, as patients, the doctors really take little interest, as 
a generalization, in anything except the human body. It is difficult to get them to 
become interested in anything other than their own profession. In addition, of course, 
the men are working extremely hard. We have this awful examination phobia that 
goes on and one has to be a little careful how much other activities are pressed, 
I think, if it is going to be made a success. I cannot help feeling that a lot is done by 
the fact that, for instance, 11 men go off to play cricket and amongst those 11 men 
there is one man who had got very extreme political views. He finds to his horror that 
the man from Montreal, for example, has probably never heard of his country and 
asks what all this nonsense is about anyway! It is a great leveller. I have seen, and 
I am sure that one or two people here from London House will bear me out on this, 
that the men who are working will go down to our snack bar, which is open in the 
evening after dinner, and have a cup of coffee and a bun. It thus becomes a sort of 
debating house, which I think is very refreshing and very helpful. The more of that 
which goes on the better. I am not certain that a lot of good is not done in that way, 
probably more good than by a man standing on a platform and talking. I may be 
wrong. 


DR. JOHN K. A. FARRELL: May | ask Brigadier Pepper if any serious attempt 
has been made to canvas the Dominion governments and the provincial and State 
governments to make contributions to London House? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, thank you very much for asking. They have indeed contributed. 
If I did say anything even hinting that the overseas Dominions were not sympathetic 
to us then I would like to correct that misapprehension. In fact, they have been and 
are being increasingly generous. One must remember that this is comparatively 
new and with the best will in the world it cannot be achieved by writing letters. It is 
only by going to those countries, and I have now been to all of them, that one can 
arouse some active interest. The position is this, that New Zealand has made a 
donation as a Government and Australia has made a donation as a Government, and 
some of the states in Australia have done the same thing. The Canadians were, when 
I was there four years ago, very generous. I am going there again in February in the 
hope that they will be more generous still. The South Africans, particularly the big 
gold mines and so on, have been and still are very generous. So I do not want you to be 
under a misapprehension in that I said the money in the main comes from the City. 
It is true, but it is a long-term build up. There is always the problem, with government 
money, that it creates a precedent. That is the trouble. That is why, in New Zealand's. 
case, it was given with no tags on it and just as a token for doing a good job of work. 
It was exactly the same with Australia. 


_ MR. HENRY J. BROWN: I was rather interested to hear that London House also took 
in students from the United States. Could the lecturer tell us if they have any objection 
to coming in to something under the Commonwealth? 


THE LECTURER: Your question really is in two parts. One concerns taking in the 
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student from the United States. Secondly, is there any objection to their coming in to 
something under the Commonwealth? When the Lord Mayor’s fund was launched, 
in order to create the Sister Trust, nothing to do with London House at all, it was 
obviously impossible to launch a national fund thanking people for food parcels if the 
United States were not included. They had sent a tremendous amount and nobody 
wanted to exclude them anyway. Therefore the fund was launched for the British 
Commonwealth and the United States. For that reason the new building can take in 
people from the United States. Legally, and now I am really laying myself open, 
London House is not supposed to take Americans. It was thought at one time of 
putting up a small building for Americans, all by themselves, which is absolute 
nonsense, of course. So we, in fact, take them in, although London House is for the 
Commonwealth. As regards whether the United States objects or not, I should think 
the reverse is true. 


MR. E. G. BRASSINGTON : Does the lecturer have more applications for accommodation 
than can be met? 


THE LECTURER: Yes sir. That is the problem and the bigger London House gets the 
bigger the demand. There is always a long waiting list for men and women, and for 
flats for the married people the list stretches for miles. As far as I can see, there is 
no sign, in fact the reverse, of any slowing up of students coming to this country. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It falls on me to express on your behalf our most sincere thanks 
to Brigadier Pepper for his most interesting and fascinating account of the work of 
London House. It is a great record, but one thing Brigadier Pepper, with his usual 
modesty, failed to tell you. That is the great part he has played in bringing London 
House, and the Sister Trust, to be the great institutions which they now are. London 
House and the Sister Trust are very fortunate in having as their Warden someone 

. with the administrative ability, the enthusiasm and the imagination which Brigadier 
Pepper possesses, qualities which do not often go together. Brigadier Pepper has told 
us of the great work which London House and the Sister Trust are doing, but, as 
he has told us, that work requires money, more money as the cost of living rises. 
I hope that this meeting will help to make known the great work which London 
House and the Sister Trust are doing, which depends of course to a large extent on 
financial contributions from the public to the endowment fund. 

Now I would ask you all to express in the usual way your appreciation of the paper 
which Brigadier Pepper has given us. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE: It is my privilege to propose a warm vote of thanks 
to our chairman, Sir Harry Batterbee. I should like to assure him that Brigadier 
Pepper’s account of London House will go to all parts of the United Kingdom and to 
all parts of the world through the Journal of the Society, which has a membership of 
over 6,000. I should like to say just one or two things about our chairman. (I expect 
that you share my curiosity about chairmen taking meetings.) You will probably not 
credit the fact that Sir Harry started in the Colonial Office 51 years ago, in 1905 to 
be precise. He was not only High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in New 
Zealand, from 1939 to 1945, but before that he worked in the Dominions Office 
with Leo Amery and in various other important posts. We are very grateful to him 
for coming here to-night. I should like you to join with me in expressing our thanks 
to our chairman. Thank you very much, Sir Harry. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation and the meeting then 
ended. 
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GAAwERAL NOFA LS 


UNITED STATES WAR MEMORIALS OVERSEAS 


Modern peoples, like those of olden times, seek to express their thankfulness 
to the men of the armed services who sacrificed life for country. The war dead of 
the United States now lie together far from home overseas, as they fought and 
died together, under the flag. 

After the First World War, Congress established the American Battle Monuments 
Commission to commemorate fittingly those who served and particularly those 
who died for their country. It built monuments at the scenes of heroic war efforts, 
and chapels at military cemeteries overseas. After World War II, in accord with 
changing public sentiment as to the glorification of military prowess, it confined 
its efforts to the building of a chapel-memorial at each of the military cemeteries, 
and to landscaping it. It operates under the same principles as were set up by the 
War Memorials Advisory Council of the Royal Society of Arts at the close of the 
last war: remembrance and gratitude are the dominant themes, the individual artists 
are chosen because of proved performance, and the memorial serves as setting for 
services held outdoors before the flag on each Memorial Day, and on Armistice Day. 

There were certain invariable requirements for the memorial; there must be 
a flagstaff (or two); there must be a small undenominational chapel, for meditation 
and prayer, never for service; there must be proper place for engraving the names of 





Cambridge Memorial. Architects: Perry Shaw Hepburn and Dean, 
Boston. Sculptor of the heroic size figures against the Wall of the Miss- 
ing: Wheeler Williams. Landscape Architect : Edward C. Whiting 
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those who have no known graves, or were lost or buried at sea; and there must be 
provision for the telling of war action—of the overall war story, and that of the 
adjacent area—by maps and by inscriptions relating military developments. And 
in tribute to the memory of these men it was suggested there be sculpture, and 
decoration in mosaic or other durable material. 

For each project the Commission selected an architect on the basis of achievement. 
And each architect was permitted, on the same principle, to choose ‘his own sculptor, 
painter, map-designer, and landscape architect. In fairness to all, no artist or architect 
can work on more than one project. There were thus set up 16 teams of collaborating 
artists, vying in an expression of a nation’s tribute to those who died in the struggle 
to preserve liberty and justice. 





Interior, Cambridge Memorial. Ceiling 
Mosaic by Francis Scott Bradford 


There are five of these memorials in France, two in Italy, one in Holland, two 
in Belgium, one in Luxembourg, one at Carthage, one in Manila, one at Honolulu— 
and there is one in England. 

On Madingley Road, just outside of Cambridge, is Cambridge American Cemetery 
and Memorial. England was the base of the air onslaught against the military manu- 
facturing and transportation centre of the enemy’s homeland and of his subject 
countries, an onslaught tragically costly of life to the Royal Air Force as well as to the 
air forces of the United States. The site is a beautiful plot bordered by woods of great 
oak trees; the land between is a semi-circular fan, where the white marble crosses 
are in concentric quadrants, with a view north to the towers of Ely Cathedral, and 
east to the picturesque roof-line of Cambridge University. 
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The great flagstaff is just inside the entrance, with the Visitors Building at one side. 
From the flagstaff a great terrace, with a series of reflecting pools bordered by roses, 
leads to the memorial. On one side is the graves area with its crosses. On the other 
side is the Wall of the Missing, with more than 7,000 names, many being of those 
lost in the Atlantic convoy operations. These names are punctuated by four sculpture 
figures, heroic in size, of men of the four Services—Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard. 

The memorial room has a great map on one wall, 21 by forty feet, in incised stone 
and marble, with inlays of ceramic, and appliqués of bronze and aluminium, all 
this picked out in heraldic colour. It shows mastery of the Atlantic and the great 
air assault on the Axis, with the bombing operations indicated by bronze arcs rising 
from the air fields in England, and ending at the objectives in enemy territory. 

Overhead is a ceiling in mosaic; the theme, the airplanes that never came back— 
ghost planes, being conducted by seraphim to the Holy Spirit, at the far end directly 
over the altar; and on the apse wall the archangel Gabriel is depicted blowing his 
trump over crosses representative of the burial ground. In a continuous band around 
the ceiling is the moving inscription: 

IN PROUD AND GRATEFUL MEMORY OF THOSE MEN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

AIR FORCE WHO FROM THESE FRIENDLY ISLANDS FLEW THEIR FINAL FLIGHT AND 

MET THEIR GOD. THEY KNEW NOT THE HOUR THE DAY NOR THE MANNER OF 

THEIR PASSING, WHEN FAR FROM HOME THEY WERE CALLED TO JOIN THAT HEROIC 

BAND OF AIRMEN WHO HAD GONE BEFORE. MAY THEY REST IN PEACE. 


The small chapel or sanctuary, at the apse end, is separated from the memorial 
room by the backs of oaken benches, and by a rood-screen, and is up a few steps. 
Cross and candle-sticks of polished bronze stand on an altar cloth of chain-mail 
of stainless steel. 

The construction is of Portland stone, designed with dignity. The setting has 
trees and shrubs that flower in the four summer months when Americans are most 
able to travel abroad. 

It is said that the best memorial is a grateful remembrance in the heart. The 
Battle Monuments Commission, mindful that daily affairs are apt to fill minds with 
day-to-day affairs, have here tried to make a shrine to the memory of the young 
men who ‘will never grow old, as we that are left grow old’. Its hope is that time will 
not dim the glory of their deeds. 

JOHN F. HARBESON, Consulting Architect, 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Annual Report for 1955-56 of the National Institute of Adult Education 
announces the decision of its Council to make available small sums of money to 
assist personal or group projects of enquiry in the field of interest of the Institute. 
Details of these grants, which would be of the order of £50, can be obtained from 


The Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education, 35, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 

An exhibition of eighty paintings, drawings, and lithographs by Robert Bevan 
(1865-1925), who was a member of the Camden Town Group, is at present on view 
at the Arts Council Gallery, 4, St. James’s Square, London, W.1, where it will 


remain until roth January. The exhibition will later be shown in Southampton, 
Plymouth and Leicester. 
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Also on view at the Gallery is an exhibition of sculpture, pastels and drawings 
by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska (1891-1915), the first retrospective exhibition of his work 
to be seen in this country since 1918. A number of sculptures from America and from 
private collections in this country are included. Later the exhibition will be shown 
in Cambridge, Southampton, Bristol and York. 

The Gallery is open on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission 
is 1s., which includes both exhibitions. 3 


ILLUMINATED SIGN DESIGN COMPETITION 


The second illuminated sign design competition, sponsored by the Electrical 
Sign Manufacturers’ Association, is announced, the object being to promote a high 
standard of quality, design and workmanship within the industry. Eight prizes, 
totalling £400, are offered for illuminated sign displays on two buildings specially 
drawn for the competition: a garage and motor showrooms, and a music, radio and 
television store. In order to encourage younger designers and architectural students 
a special prize is to be awarded for the best entry in respect of each building received 
by a competitor under 21 years of age. The competition is open to all individuals, 
who may submit any number of designs for either or both buildings. Full particulars 
and entry forms, together with drawings of the buildings, are obtainable from: 
The Electric Sign Manufacturers’ Association, 23, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, 
to whom designs must be sent to arrive not later than 31st January, 1957. 


INDIAN ART AT THE VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


The Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum has now been moved 
from its former home in galleries adjoining the Imperial Institute to quarters in the 
museum itself. The new Indian Primary galleries contain a wide display of the 
finest objects of the Indian Section; among them carpets, hangings and j¢wellery 
executed for the Mughal Courts, and products of the British period, including samples 
of early furniture made by Indian craftsmen, and aquatints and engravings showing 
India as seen through British eyes. The Museum is open on weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and on Sundays from 2 to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


COUNTER ATTACK. A special number of the Architectural Review, December, 1956. 5s 


It was to be hoped and expected that the Architectural Review would follow its 
June, 1955 ‘Outrage’ number with another special issue devoted to the same subject, 
but this time saying what, if anything, should be done to prevent the slow obliteration 
of both town and country by subtopian standards and values. It would not be an 
easy task, for the problem at first sight would seem insoluble—so much damage 
having been done already and so much capital irretrievably invested in uglification 
and, equally painful, in prettification. 

But the editors of the Architectural Review have not shirked the issues they raised. 
In another special number, appropriately called “Counter Attack’, they have given 
a free hand to Ian Nairn, the young editor of ‘Outrage’, to analyse the problem, 
to illustrate his analysis in a long series of admirable casebook studies and to call in 
specialists to examine particular aspects of the disease and to make recommendations. 

The result is stiff reading, not only for the mass of information contained in the 
later chapters, but also for the inevitable complication of illustrating so many 
arguments in so short a space—the eye tires in its constant flicking from caption to 
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picture and back again—but these are small criticisms when measured against the 
impressive scope of the book. 

Mr. Nairn does well to start with a breakdown of the national scene into its separate, 
or rather separable, components : metropolis ; town ; arcadia (a word chosen to describe 
the ideal suburb as opposed to the normal suburbia); country; and wild—for each 
must have its own character and demand its own treatment. This leads him to state 
four principles of visual planning (‘literally almost as simple as ABC’) that should 
be observed no matter which category of scenery is being considered. First, identifica- 
tion of site in order to pave the way for the restoration of its essential unity, 
whether urban, rural or wild; second, reduction of clutter; third, economy of space 
(‘half an acre saved from waste in a town and put to good use means half an acre of 
countryside left untouched somewhere else’); and fourth, the resort to camouflage 
where all else fails. 

We must admire the logic of this reasoning and share the intentions and even agree 
with most of the pictures which illustrate features and equipment suited to the five 
categories of scenery, but doubts as to the realism of the programme creep in when 
we are told, for instance, ‘to gather up the scattered buildings’ shown on an imaginary 
hillside in order to group them lower down where they will not interrupt the view, 
even though they will certainly lose their own. Such optimism must be accounted 
to the author’s enthusiasm. 

An admirable chapter by Peter Shepheard follows on the care and preservation of 
trees, all of which is well within the bounds of possibility if only the authorities would 
listen, and this applies equally to the next section by Geoffrey S. Kelly, who indicts 
with devastating chapter and verse both the misconception and the mishandling 
of our afforestation policy. 

In the next chapter Walter Manthorpe tackles the problem of urban sprawl! and 
blames it largely on well-intentioned rules and regulations which have promoted and 
perpetuated the garden suburb mentality to the exclusion of all considerations of 
land-surface needs and of the attractions of the urban densities inherited from our 
Georgian forebears. This question of density is surely a pendulum that someone 
soon must halt—high, low and now high again shakes the layman’s confidence in the 
planner; as Elizabeth Denby claims in the next chapter ‘the time is over-ripe for 
looking back into the towns . . . redeveloping according to human needs—that is 
planning with, not for (or against!) the people’. She supports her case with the most 
telling statistics. 

This brave work ends with a plan for the planners, a sort of minimum framework 
within which Government departments, local authorities and others must operate 
if the rot is to stop, let alone improvement begin. 

As the editor says, on the first page of the issue, the public wad press response to 
‘Outrage’ suggested less apathy than helplessness in the face of the vast problems 
we have built for ourselves. The will to do better is widespread but the knowledge 
of what should be done and how has until now been practically non-existent. Mr. 
Nairn and his colleagues have at last and at least pointed the way and for that we 
should all be grateful. 


PAUL REILLY 


DECORATIVE ART, 1956-57. Volume 46. Edited by Rathbone Holme and Kathleen 
Frost. Studio, 1956. 35s 


Customers, designers and indeed everyone interested in contemporary furnishing 
and decoration look forward eagerly to this annual publication and certainly the 
current volume, number 46 in the series, has not let them down. The book goes from 
strength to strength, and the Editors are to be congratulated upon the spread of their 
net and upon the large number of handsome fish it has landed. 
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The work of British designers is well represented and, on the whole, well chosen; 
much of it holds its own in comparison with the best foreign examples. It is refreshing 
to find so few of the heavily upholstered luxury flat type of room. It is particularly 
interesting that some of the French interiors and furniture—a great many examples 
are illustrated—appear to have developed from the over-contrivance and over- 
elaboration typical of French work in recent years to an altogether new and most 
attractive purity of form. 

In the 11 years since the War, and in the fields covered by this book, the most 
important stimuli have come from Denmark, from Finland and, lately, from Japan. 
Danish furniture, by its quality of design and making, has set an international 
standard; Finnish work, particularly in small objects of glass, pottery and wood, 
and in rugs, has been superlatively good; Japanese rooms have shown by their 
brilliant use of space and of texture, by their simplification of overall pattern, a way of 
achieving the feeling of calmness and serenity which is an urgent present-day need. 
This assessment was confirmed by the 1955 exhibition at Halsingborg, when Danish 
furniture proved to be everything that was expected of it; where the small Finnish 
section of Arts and Crafts was a delight and where the Japanese room was a positive 
revelation. The influence of Japanese room design is tremendous on the west coast 
of the United States and is being felt all over the world. It is not an affair of ephemeral 
and fashionable clichés, but something much deeper than that, in fact, a conscious 
attempt to produce a pure and tranquil background for living. 

Danish furniture and Finnish objects are reasonably well represented in this 
Studio Year Book, though it would have been added pleasure to see Borge Mogensen’s 
pine furniture for Karl Andersson of Huskvana and Timo Sarpeneva’s glassware 
for Karhula-littala. On the other hand, there is not a single Japanese room, not 
a single piece of Japanese-designed Western furniture and surely this is a serious 
omission. One other and comparatively minor criticism is that United States furniture 
is inadequately covered. There is one chair by Charles Eames—one of the most 
distinguished designers living—and that is several years old. 

But any criticism of this admirable book must be looking a gift horse in the mouth 
and this reviewer at any rate is indeed grateful for the gift. 


R. D. R. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL, 1956-57. Edited by Walter Herdig ©& Charles Rosner, Zurich, 
Amstutz & Herdeg. Graphis Press. 75s 


The reader who turns over the pages of the Graphis Annual will be led to believe 
that advertising designers are determined to make the world, if not a better place, 
at least a more amusing one. The emphasis on gaiety and humour is real enough, 
though not the only mood, and it is evidence of the belief among designers and art 
directors that light heartedness is the mood for selling. It is demonstrated in this 
book by scores of excellent designs for posters, showcards, leaflets, press advertise- 
ments, and so on, and it is not until we find ourselves among bookjackets and record 
sleeves, where the mood must match the goods, that the design becomes more serious. 

This delightful tendency of modern advertising can be seen everywhere, and 
particularly on hoardings. Over the last few years a zoo of amiable animals have tried 
to persuade you that Guinness is good for you. Some advertisements, like the Guinness. 
ones, are as amusing if you cannot read, or cannot read the language, and this is 
noticeable in the Graphis Annual, where the examples come from all over the world. 
And yet I think they are still effective as advertising. For example, I should always 
follow the misadventures of Ronald Searle’s sad-faced long-legged gentleman with 
the rum bottle even if I could not read the label, and I should get to know a rum 
that had a label like that. But I can read the label, and presumably I do, 
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subconsciously, at least, for I now recognize as established and familiar a brand that 
I had never heard of a few years ago. 

The editor of the Graphis Annual laments in his introduction that the general 
quality of advertising is low. Certainly it is not as high as that reproduced in the 
annual. It would be a wonderful world if it were. The standards by which examples 
are selected for this annual are very high indeed, so much so that inclusion of his 
work among the number has come to be regarded by the designer as a sort of award 
of merit. 

The quality of reproduction in the book is excellent, and colour is used freely. 
Some designs would have been better shown on a larger scale, which could have been 
managed by some sacrifice of the abundant white space. The letterheads particularly 
ought to have been larger, since most of them are illegible. Bookjackets are mostly 
shown without their spines, which seems to me quite wrong. More serious is the 
irritating method of reference. A tiny figure against the example must be followed 
through three lists in different parts of a spread to find the designer, the agent, and 
the subject. These, however, are minor faults in what is certainly the best record of 
its kind, and a book full of pleasure. 

SEAN JENNETT 


FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. By Asa Briggs. Batsford, 1956. 18s 


For a nation that lives by trade, we have, for a long time, adopted a bleakly superior 
attitude to our means of livelihood. In the nineteenth century trade was despised 
by aristocratic and academic society; in our century the intellectuals, imperfectly 
acquainted with the facts of commercial life, have all too often assumed that business 
is a form of criminal activity, and the retailer is an anti-social middleman. An excellent 
corrective to such views is the sort of history that has just been written of the growth 
of a great retail trading house, Lewis’s Limited, which celebrated its centenary 
this year. In’ a well documented and lavishly illustrated book Professor Asa Briggs 
has traced the rise and influence of a shop, whose original proprietors (and their 
successors) had two objects in view: to give the consuming public the best possible 
service and to make an honest profit for themselves. 

Shop-keeping is not generally regarded as an exciting calling; but the history of 
Lewis’s is the story of a remarkable adventure in business enterprise, and is a social 
document of incalculable value. The readiness to meet changes of taste and fashion, 
the improvements and experiments which kept pace with the widening of the public’s 
purchasing power, and, above all,-the realistic direction of this retailing organization, 
illustrate not only the foresight of its founders and those who have carried it on, 
but their lively imagination and sympathetic understanding of people. In 12 
chapters the author shows—though this may not have been his intention—what an 
enormous range of benefits ordinary people receive from shopkeepers who mind 
their own business well and are activated by that excellent old trading maxim that 
‘the customer is always right’. Respect for that maxim implies neither servility, nor 
the repellent humbleness of Uriah Heep; but it demonstrates a consistent respect for 
and understanding of the foibles and peculiarities of shoppers. Most shopping is done 
to satisfy needs; much shopping is done for pleasure. Stores like Lewis's, with their 
deep knowledge of the needs and feelings of people everywhere have made nearly 
all forms of shopping a pleasure. As a country we were immensely lucky during the 
last war to have as the Minister of Food a man who understood retailing, and Lord 
Woolton as the former chairman and managing director of Lewis’s, while unable to 
make rationing exactly a pleasure, at least made it easier to understand and to bear 
because he was, as so many Englishmen have been proud to be, a shopkeeper. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive chapters in the book are VI and VIII, 
which describe the origins and various phases of the great revolution that has occurred 
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in retailing since the 1850s. An interesting side light on the social history of the 
late nineteenth century is the part Lewis's played in making tea a popular drink. 
They began to sell tea in 1880, and their advertising and marketing methods led to 
an ever-rising consumption. In advertising the firm were far ahead of their time, and 
always gave to their announcements a topical note: their advertisements were always 
full of news, and were illuminated by ideas and never debased with unreasonable 
claims. 

From a small beginning in Liverpool a hundred years ago, Lewis’s is now a vast 
retailing enterprise, which embraces sixty companies with the largest consolidated 
trading profits in the country, and with branches in many cities. 

JOHN GLOAG 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1857 


VOLUME V. 2nd January, 1857 
CRAMMING 


From the Inaugural Address by the Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Society of 
Arts, to the Third Annual Meeting of the United Association of Schoolmasters. 


To be sure, it is often objected to examinations that they encourage cram; that 
men‘who are actually far superior to others seem at an examination to be as much 
inferior to them, owing to timidity, nervousness, and want of presence of mind; 
and, moreover, that proved intellectual excellence is no guarantee for moral worth. 
Now, let us see what vitality there is in each of these objections. Whatever force 
there may be in the objection against cram, as derived from the practice of the 
Universities, it cannot affect the examinations of the Society of Arts. What is the 
accepted meaning of the word cram? Why cram means this: When a limited number 
of examiners, whose habits are indolent, and whose knowledge is stationary, continue 
for years, off and on, to examine in the same subjects, a sort of family likeness is 
found to grow up in their questions; it is discovered that the examiners have favourite 
text-books—that they have a fancy for a certain point of view—that they are great 
sticklers for certain forms of notation, which very few care about but themselves, 
that they have pet questions as posers—that some are found to dislike finery in dress, 
or vice versd. Now, acute men, taking advantage of these peculiarities and 
idiosyncracies, make themselves acquainted with the grooves in which the examiners 
run; they map out the field of subjects intersected by these educational railroads, 
and they sell the information thus laboriously acquired to those who will pay them 
for it. . . . Is not one of the principal objects of the examination-scheme to bring 
out—not merely the acquisitions made—to test not alone the intellectual capacity— 
but presence of mind, coolness, sagacity, and quickness in seizing the point of the 
question put by the examiner. These moral qualities, at least as regards the business 
of life, are not inferior in value to intellectual power. And, with regard to the last 
objection, it seems to be founded on some kind of a vague notion of distributive 
justice, that if one man is endowed with high intellectual qualities, it is only fair that 
his neighbour, who is confessedly an intensely stupid man, should get all the moral 
ones. . . . But the Almighty does not dispense the gifts of mind or body by measure ; 
more frequently the rule seems to be that to him that hath shall be given 
more abundantly. This plea, then, for the higher moral constitution of the stupid 
falls to the ground, ignored as it is by all experience. It would be very strange were 
it otherwise, for, as the Council of the Society of Arts very justly observe in the notice 
of their Public Registry: ‘a young man who must necessarily have devoted to study 
a large portion of the time at his disposal, often very scant, can scarcely have had 
much leisure for idle pursuits or vicious indulgences’. 
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